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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Of Yankees and " Yankee Doodle." 
Referring to certain sneering and intemperate allusions to 
this young land by English publicists reproduced recently upon 
these pages as indicative of the true British attitude toward us, 
Mr. Andrew Lang chides us gently for assuming that such jour- 
nals as the " Academy " and the " Saturday Review " are really 
representative, and makes fresh declaration of the unselfish friend- 
liness to us of our older cousins. Such assurances, especially 
from a source so distinguished, and presumably authoritative, find 
ever a ready welcome among those of us who continue to regard 
ourselves as lovers of peace and concord ; and it was with peculiar 
satisfaction that we prepared to accept these in particular while 
sojourning temporarily within His Majesty's dominions. Im- 
agine, then, the distress of mind which ensued, almost im- 
mediately, upon our finding that on that garden spot discovered 
by the Spanish Bermudez, but appropriated by the English 
Somers, American boys are prevented from attending schools 
by English lads who congregate in great numbers for the deliber- 
ate purpose of hazing them. Granting readily the essential 
brutality of youthful exuberance the world over, and conceding, 
of course, the non-participation and even perhaps the disap- 
proval of their elders, the dominance of resentful prejudice in 
the breasts of these young Britons of the better class against 
their American relatives can only be held to mean that the dis- 
appearance of the traditional distrust and dislike which grew 
out of the Revolution is not yet complete. Whether, if the cases 
were reversed, American schoolboys would behave with like dis- 
courtesy we would not venture to assert; if common reports of 
actual experiences be correct, probably not; but positive protesta- 
tion would ill become one in whose eyes the red coat is still 
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nearly, if not quite, as hateful as it was in those of the em- 
battled farmers at Lexington. Such we imagine the effect to be, 
as English writers bitterly complain, of the accounts of the strug- 
gle against oppression formerly given in our primary school- 
books and reiterated with emphasis by teachers at the multitude 
of "four corners" throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. For the gradual but, as we are informed, certain elimina- 
tion of these resentful teachings from the school - books of 
to-day we should, of course, be duly grateful — and probably are. 

There is delightful irony in the fact that the most derisive 
term applied by an English lad to an American boy is " Yankee." 
True, since our own Civil War, during which social amenities 
prevailed to a limited degree between " Yanks," on the one side, 
and "Eebs," on the other, the word has taken on a new col- 
loquial meaning; but, as originally used, it actually stood for 
" English," having been coined by the Indians, whose guttural 
limitations restricted their pronunciation of " English " to 
" Yengees," then " Yangees," from which " Yankees " easily fol- 
lowed. Even though Thierry's theory be accepted, that " Yankee " 
is a corruption of " Jankin," a diminutive of John, applied by 
the Dutch of New York to the residents of New England, the 
reference was, of course, to Britons, and therefore, from their 
view-point, necessarily complimentary — as " John Bull " is or 
even " Tommy Atkins." Moreover, as early as 1713, it was 
held to denote great excellence, being used at that time by the 
Cambridge farmers at their auction sales of " Yankee good horses," 
" Yankee cider " and the like. 

Possibly that exasperating tune, " Yankee Doodle," had some- 
thing to do with the discovering of the term " Yankee " by the 
English — and, if so, one could hardly blame them for harboring 
a prejudice against the Yankee nation, although even at 
that, if we admit their own pretensions, they had only their 
own stupid selves to blame. It has ever been the wont of the 
British upper classes to speak opprobriously of their stronger 
antagonists and sometimes, if we may be so bold, of their bet- 
ters. 

When Charles the First ascended the throne a ditty fa- 
miliar in the nurseries of high society was " Lucy Locket," after- 
wards known in New England as "Lydia Fisher's Jig," and 
running like this: 
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" Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 

Lydia Fisher found it; 

Not a bit of money in it, 

Only binding round it." 

A smart Cavalier, adapting the jingle to political conditions, 
produced the following: 

" Nankey Doodle came in town, 
Biding on a pony, 
With a feather in his hat 
Upon a macaroni." 

A " doodle," according to Murray, was a simpleton, " a sorry, 
trifling fellow " ; a " macaroni " was a knot in the ribbon. The 
particular Nankey characterized thus derisively in this case was 
Oliver Cromwell. The next adaptation appeared in 1766 in 
connection with a caricature ridiculing William Pitt for es- 
pousing America's cause, and incidentally sniffing at the French 
and Virginia negroes thus : 

"Stamp Act I le diable! dat is de job, sir: 
Dat is de Stiltman's nob, sir, 
To be America's nabob, sir, 
Doodle, noodle, do." 

It was but natural that shafts of the wit of the period should 
be aimed at the uncouth American soldiers; and there was much 
hilarity in the British camp in Boston when an officer-poet re- 
cited the lines which became the real "Yankee Doodle," begin- 
ning with the familiar verse: 

" Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 
Where we see the men and boys 
As thick as haaty-pitddin' " — 

and continuing with the well-worn references to " Captain Wash- 
ington," "My Jemima," et al., after the well-known fashion 
designed to "take off" the provincials thus: 

" There was Captain Washington 
Upon a slapping stallion, 
A giving orders to his men: 
I guess there was a million. 

" And then the feathers on his hat, 
They looked so tarnal finea, 
I wanted pockily to get, 
To give to my Jemima. 
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" And then they had a swampim' gun, 
As large as log of maple, 
On a deuced little cart — 
A load for father's cattle. 

" And every time they fired it off 
It took a horn of powder; 
It made a noise like father's gun, 
Only a nation louder. 

" I went as near to it myself 
As Jacob's underpinning 
And father went as near agin — 
I thought the deuce was in him. 

" Cousin Simon grew so bold, 

I thought he would have cocked it; 
It scared me so, I shrinked off, 
And hung by father's pocket. 

" And Captain Davis had a gun, 
He kind a clapped his hand on't, 
And stuck a crooked stabbing-iron 
Upon the little end on't. 

"And there I see a pumpkin-shell 
As big as mother's basin, 
And every time they touched it off 
They scampered like the nation. 

" And there I see a little keg, 

Its heads were made of leather: 
They knocked upon't with little sticks, 
To call the folks together. 

" And then they'd fife away like fun 

And play on cornstalk fiddles; 

And some had riboons red as blood, 

All wound about their middles. 

" The troopers, too, would gallop up 
And fire right in our faces; 
It scared me almost half to death 
To see them run such races. 

" Old Uncle Sam come then to change 
Some pancakes and some onions 
For 'lasses cakes, to carry home 
To give his wife and young ones. 
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" I see another snarl of men 

A digging graves, they told me, 
So tarmil long, so tarnal deep, 

They 'tended they should hold me. 

" It scared me so, I hooked it off, 
Nor slept, as I remember, 
Nor turned about till I got home, 
Locked up in mother's chamber." 

Some years before, a British army surgeon stationed at Lake 
George had composed one or two sneering verses entitled " Yankee 
Doodle," and Ethan Allen, whose liking for stirring melody was 
stronger than his taste for classical music, promptly appropriated 
the tune, so that the fifers and drummers at Dorchester were 
fully prepared when they received a copy of the Boston composi- 
tion, and the shrill tune became, probably for all time, our fa- 
vorite national marching air. It is essentially English, as we 
have pointed out, but only in our judgment as adapted; in any 
case, rightly or wrongly, we prefer to accept Duyckinck's declara- 
tion that it was taken by the predatory British from an old 
Dutch harvest-song whose refrain ran: 

" Yanker didee doodle down 

Didee dudel lawnter, 
Yankee viver, voover, Town, 

Botermelk und Tawnter." 

The British officer-poet, however, is entitled to the credit of 
having made the first use of " Uncle Sam " on record, although 
there is no indication that he meant it to refer to the States then 
united only for defensive purposes, thus leaving to the Albany 
pork inspector the high honor traditionally accorded him for 
sardonic humor in the use of a branding-iron. 

Disregarding considerations relating to the origin of the ap- 
pellation or traditions enveloping it, what is the true position of 
the Yankee of the present day? Should one, so called, feel 
abased or exalted? Has he cause for shame or reason for pride? 
Assuming an intermingling of vices and virtues in the typical 
human, which in his case dominate ? Does his traditional mean- 
ness pale before the glint of his stern morality, or have both 
been so modified as to be virtually lost in a flabby present? 
Verily, is there to-day a Yankee living, as Yankees once did live, 
with malice towards all and charity for none whose existence 
seems to be unrighteous? 
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This is a fruitful topic peculiarly inviting to our commercially 
consanguineous Jew and Scot; but, for the present, contrast may 
well be confined to the race whose physical robustness and dogged 
determination have served to triumph over the presumably su- 
perior intellectual attributes of their racial rivals. We should 
say, then, that, in common estimation, the Yankee is keener, 
shrewder, less dogmatic and more capable of sharp practices 
than the Briton. In combat, commercial or other, the two are 
about evenly matched, the exceptional quickness of the one near- 
ly, if not quite, balancing in effectiveness the developed brutality 
of the other. True culture sits lightly upon both. In minor 
morals the Englishman excels; in major probities the Yankee 
is incomparable; the former being certain, the latter un- 
decided, as to the future life. Neither could ever be agreeable 
to or sympathetic with the other. There is, therefore, little to 
choose between them in a personal way, especially if one be in- 
disposed to regard his fellow humans with persistent gravity; 
but as to the effect of the national characteristics of each of the 
races, respectively, upon its activities and destined purposes, there 
is no possibility of comparison. Despite the splendid personal 
freedom which he has achieved and of which he justly, though 
too frequently, boasts, the Englishman has become so wholly im- 
bedded in the feudal system represented by a landed aristocracy 
that he is a worse stifler of progress than a Turk. All in Eng- 
land to-day is paternal; therefore, socialistic and absurdly tenta- 
tive in the face of threatening revolt against wrongs, not fancied, 
but real, because mentally stultifying by decree of those exercising 
fatuous authority. 

It is idle to deny that, owing to a recent welcoming of political 
charlatanry, temporarily, at least, eclipsing all party organizations 
and their concomitant steadiness, like perils confront us in 
America, but even this briefest of great national existences has 
already indicated that subversion of a political ideal based upon 
encouragement of individual enlightenment and achievement is 
at least remote, if not in point of fact impossible. The self- 
reliant Yankee made this nation, welded it together successfully, 
and thus far, in every crisis, even to the recent financial cata- 
clysm, has not only proved equal to, but dominated, every emer- 
gency. His habitation is no longer New England, but the entire 
country, as these late events have proven, and his civic creed con- 
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timies to be faith in the supreme ability of mankind, educated to 
think and act individually, to solve all human problems. 

Thus the Briton! thus the Yankee! Between the two, diffi- 
dence characteristic of a young and modest segment of the great- 
est of human races prohibits choosing. 



In Defence of Widows and Spinsters. 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following earnest communi- 
cation from Albany, New York: 

" Sir, — Your unwarranted and uncalled-for attack upon a respected 
and respectable class of the world's population entitled ' No Necessity 
for Widowhood,' must awaken a feeling of indignation from those who 
realize the falsity of its statements. 

" Lips, long silent in the grave, seem to bear witness against this 
arraignment of those whom grief has touched, and dear folded hands, 
years ago laid to rest, seem raised in protest against this indictment for 
crime of those honored women not only of this age and clime, but of 
all ages and all climes, who have been the faithful, the intelligent home- 
keepers ' for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer,' till death has 
severed the bond. 

" God said of woman, in the beginning, * And she shall be a helpmeet 
for man ' ; not the hysterical, weeping, ignorant, hectoring creature de- 
scribed by the author, but a helpmate. This she has proved to be in 
the majority of cases from that time to this. And men of all ages have 
borne witness to the noble type of good, heroic womanhood. 

" ' As one whom his mother comforteth ' is the compendium of all 
that is solacing to a grief-stricken heart, whether that mother be one 
whom sorrow has touched, or one fortunate enough to keep by her 
side, through life, the companion who has chosen, her. 

" First, as a wife is woman assailed; ' Practically all she knows is 
that milk is good for babies.' Can it be possible, in these days, when 
women in every branch of study are pressing up abreast of the men, 
when cooking-schools, dietary, hygienic conditions and nursing are re- 
ceiving attention from all classes of women, both! rich and poor, 
that one can imagine such a condition as depicted by the writer of ' Wil- 
ful Ignorance' and hectoring hysteria because a husband fails to eat 
as much as usual? 

"Then the writer goes on to state: 'Women kill good providers by 
the score and then hold themselves fit objects of sympathy because, 
forsooth, of their self-imposed widowhood: we have no patience with 
such persons.' Never, probably, in all the history of the world has such 
a brutal sentiment been expressed. The writer states that 'Men are 
chivalrous.' Surely here, then, is an exception to the rest of humanity. 

" Such women have not held themselves to ' be fit objects of sympathy.' 
On the contrary, as the world has known in all ages, most of the women 
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whom grief has stricken have, though with aching hearts, bravely taken 
up the burden dropped by their companions and have cheerfully and 
courageously gone on, in the thoroughfare of life, making the days 
sunny for the little ones left to their care, or bearing the burden of 
others too weak to sustain them. Woman has asked not for sympathy, 
nor for assistance; but when one would arraign her as a murderess 
because of her tender ministrations to the dead and gone she says: 
' Touch me not; let my griefs make me sacred.' 

" Why are there widows, then ? God, not Mr. Harvey, is alone able 
to answer that question. Were one to express an opinion, it might be 
stated that ordinarily men choose women younger than themselves — • 
sometimes by many years. It is in the course of nature, except for 
accident, that the younger should outlive the elder. 

" Then, besides, men are out in the world, exposed to accidents, danger 
and disease thousands of times while the wife, keeping the home, is not 
so exposed. 

"Men usually eat more heartily than women, eat at untimely and 
variable hours; eat at restaurants and hotels, where food is not always 
hygienic; eat when overheated or tired; drink, sometimes, when nature 
has called ' enough.' 

" Another reason : a man usually marries a second time not, let us 
believe, because of lack of love or faithfulness to the lost one, but be- 
cause ordinarily, having known the tender ministrations and home 
comforts which only a wife can give, he cannot endure life when deprived 
of them and so seeks another helpmate. 

" * Primarily, therefore,' the author sums up, ' women are responsible, 
through ignorance, for the multiplication of tobacco hearts, and the 
filling of married drunkards' graves.' 

" Could there be a more terrible arraignment? If, as Shakespeare 
depicts, when night comes wronged spirits return, surely, for one who 
could write such words, there must some time come a night when, in 
long procession, with white and haunting faces, the women of all 
ages and countries, faithful wives and loving mothers, who have made 
home happy, cured the sick, forgiven the outcast, reclaimed the lost, 
whose very name has been a talisman to hold back from evil the tempted 
soul, among them these whom grief has touched perhaps, but has puri- 
fied — these souls must pass before his vision, and with dark foreeastings 
of the future for one who thus lightly arraigns as murderesses those 
faithful ones who, even though touched by sorrow, have not in 'wil- 
ful ignorance,' but in greatest wisdom, as conceded by all ages, made 
home what it is, 

" ' By heavenly pity and sweet sympathy, 
By patient kindness, by enduring truth, 
By love, supremest in adversity.' 

" Fbances V. Hubbard." 
Another lady writes: 

" S3, — Referring to your latest injunction to spinsters that it is 
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' better to marry a bad man and reform him,' I ask permission to say that 
the risk is too great, as carefully collected statistics have proved that 
only one man out of every ninety-eight and one-half ever reforms. The 
accusation that any one who takes this risk is a fool is not easily refuted. 
Another man possessing, perhaps, equal ability with yourself in making 
wise remarks said: 

" ' As the husband is the wife is : thou are mated with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down.' 

" Then, too, the Society for the Survival of the Fittest is emphatic 
in its protests against foolish females or bad males marrying at all, 
not to mention their marrying each other. According to the well-tested 
law of heredity, the marriage of these two types can only produce 
fools and degenerates, classes of which all observant students of hu- 
man nature now declare we have an abnormal number." 

St. Matthew xvm: 12, 13; St. Luke xv: 4, 7. 



The Family of an Undertaker. 
We have received the following letter: 

" Sir, — In your cheerful generalization leading up to a grave con- 
sideration of ' the helpful little book ' entitled ' The Funeral,' you, one 
is assured, do an unwitting injustice to a business which is, by its 
very nature, harmless and necessary. You say, ' We have often wondered 
how it would seem to be an undertaker.' Why say this? Why wonder, 
when you conclude your paragraph with this positive non-wondering 
statement: 'Gradually they come to regard themselves as apart from 
other men, — and so, perhaps, they are, as a sexton is, or a hangman ' ? 
How do you know they so come to consider themselves any more than 
every man comes to consider himself as apart from other men, aside 
from his natural dependence on both the living and the dead? Who 
can claim that dependence in a greater degree than the undertaker? 

"Then, O generalized you confess: 'Of the undertaker's home life we 
know practically nothing.' That is a very fitting confession. You place 
yourself beyond absolution, however, by your questions following: 

" ' Does he romp with his children?' 

" 'Does he ever have any children?' 

" ' As a matter of fact, did any one ever hear of the son or daughter 
of an undertaker?' 

" Now, the children of Mr. Mould no doubt would have worn black 
mittens in the cradle if only Charles Dickens had thought of it. But 
the Moulds were cheerful people. I am sure you are glad you met 
them. 

" It so happens that I once knew an undertaker who was a gentleman; 
a man who had the respect of the community in which he lived. He left 
9, fair name to his children; and his fellow citizens few of whom are 
now living, knew him for an upright, honorable man. Many of his 
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personal charities became known after his passing. Those that are 
hidden may account for the smallness of the estate which he left. Those 
of his children whom I knew were certainly never ashamed of their 
father, nor the fact that his business was such as none of us would 
probably select, as a matter of taste. 

" His oldest son, of whom, of course, no one has ever heard, carries 
on the business. Grandchildren of the men for whom the father con- 
ducted their last affair of consequence look to the son to do their own 
work when the time comes. He will do it; is doing it every day. He 
has not grown rich as he happens not to be a Funeral Director. 

" He has no sumptuous chapel with stained glass memorial windows 
or other fashionable flummery. So, Mr. Editor, if you want a nice, cozy, 
comfortable funeral, large or small, I can direct you to the right shop. 
So much for the oldest son. 

" The second son was a merry villain. Never have I known a more 
humorous, daring fellow. Friends came to him without effort. Clever 
with his pencil and his pen, his sketches and verses, written on margins 
of school-books, and, later, on menus and theatre programmes, are a 
well-remembered delight. 

" It was he that told the story, with accompanying sketch, of one of 
those funeral-going old ladies who, living in a populous parish, went to 
the wrong funeral and had a really good time. Then finding that the 
funeral she desired to attend was coming down the street, she went to 
that and had as good a time as the circumstances allowed. If only that 
scrap of paper showing the church, the coming and the departing 
funerals, the old Frenchwoman and the fat Irish priest were in my 
possession, I would send it to you. 

" This same son attended a masquerade as a long, lank, black under- 
taker, with a neat black pasteboard coffin — decorations, skull and bones — 
under his arm. So little was he ashamed of the business that brought 
him his bread, butter and gruesome jest that when last heard of he 
was high in the conduct of one of our great railroads. 

" One of the very jolliest evening parties I ever attended was under 
his father's roof. The undertaker, his wife and sufficient small fry to 
have satisfied our Chief Magistrate were on view early in the evening, 
as was sometimes the case in those days when the opening of a. home 
to guests meant hospitality. I remember no black mittens or gloomy 
looks, only a good, jolly evening. 

" The daughter, who was beautiful, well-educated and had inherited 
from her French mother and Irish father both charm and wit, has made 
what is called, I believe, a successful marriage. She was a delightful 
girl, and very popular with the young men and women who were 
fortunate enough to know her. 

" The place in which this family lived was a city where a real society 
existed long before some of our more pretentious cities came into ex- 
istence. The social tone was taken from old French families, some 
of them of historic name. When one of these old French ladies, — they 
were all old, — gave a reception it was as if the social kingdom of heaven 
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were opened to the invited. The family of whom I am writing you 
took their place in these assemblies by right of birth, breeding, manners 
and education. 

" Just how the younger generation are coming on, either in a social 
or any other way, I do not know. They tell me that the old town has 
changed in these days of extravagant refinement. Probably the snobs 
are all dead, and the old French ladies have dried up and blown away. 

" You happened, you see, to ask your question of a reader who had 
known one undertaker and his family. So in justice to the craft with 
which I have no affiliation whatever, and with which I desire no early 
relations, I feel that I need send no apology with my reply. Instead, I 
wish to thank you inasmuch as the reading of your diary has brought 
freshly to my mind a pleasant family, almost forgotten. 

"H. B. Kate. 
" Evanston, Illinois." 



